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burg, W. Va., where a new high school 
building was to be opened and plana were 
under way for a modern high school li- 
brary and a trained librarian when the 
building should open. The librarian who 
was under appointment found these scrap- 
books of the greatest value in planning 
for the new high school library. 

During the school year the exhibit has 
been kept travelling from place to place. 
As a rule the collection has been sent out 
as a whole and packed in the metal trunk 
prepared for it by the A. L. A. Borrowers 
have paid all charges of transportation 
and such care has been taken in packing 
that most of the scrapbooks are in excel- 
lent condition for another year of work. 

The results accomplished by this col- 
lection may be summed up as follows: 

1. The leaders in educational work in 
states where the scrapbooks were exhib- 
ited at state educational meetings have 
had a vision of what a center of influence 
the right kind of a library may be in a 
high school. 

2. School superintendents, principals, 
school architects and boards of education 
have found suggestions for planning and 
equipping high school library rooms in new 
buildings in process of building or to be 
planned in the near future, also for re- 
modelling old high school library rooms. 

3. Boards of education and high school 
principals have received suggestions as to 
what ought to be demanded of a city in 
the way of annual appropriations for the 
maintenance of the high school libraries. 
In the vast majority of cities no annual 
appropriation is made for this purpose in 
the school budget. 

4. Teachers of all subjects have found 
the scrapbooks suggestive of ways in 
which they may use their own libraries to 
better advantage. They have learned 



what they ought to demand of the school 
board in the way of library equipment for 
their own work, as they see how other 
high school libraries are serving teachers 
of the same subject. 

5. Librarians who are just beginning 
work in a high school library have found 
the exhibit most helpful in deciding upon 
library rules, printed blanks and forms, 
methods of work, etc. They have also been 
given a vision of the large possibilities in 
their new work aside from the purely tech- 
nical duties of the librarian. 

6. Public libraries and high schools have 
found suggestions for closer cooperation in 
the work for high school teachers and 
students. 

This year the exhibit is strengthened by 
the addition of a scrapbook from the 
Albany, N. Y., High School, a school which 
was among the first to demand a high 
standard of qualifications in the librarian, 
namely, college graduation and graduation 
from a library school. The library is one 
of the oldest school libraries in the country 
and is of especial interest on account of its 
large, new room and equipment and its 
large collection of books of reference for 
all departments. 

Scrapbooks are promised from the Sta- 
dium High School, Tacoma; the high 
schools of Los Angeles, the Washington 
Irving High School, New York, and the 
Lincoln High School, Seattle. The School 
section would be glad of additions to the 
collection as high school librarians have 
time to prepare these books. We should 
like each section of the country well repre- 
sented so that the exhibit might be sent 
out in sections (the far western libraries 
kept as one section, those of the middle 
west as another, etc.), thus serving more 
educational gatherings than we can serve 
at present. 



THE "HOW'S" AND "WHY'S" OF ADMISSION SLIPS 
By A. Mabie Hardy, Librarian, East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J. 



Our brothers and sisters in other 
branches of the library profession have 
long since settled their petty administra- 
tive problems, but we school librarians 
are still tinkering with the machinery, so 



to speak. Until it is running smoothly 
we can never go as fast or as far as we 
should; and of course our hearts are set 
on going rather fast and quite far! 
My subject is, properly, only "admission 
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slips," but these slips are so often the 
means of checking attendance that I have 
secured data on that point also, and have 
considered the two together. That this 
problem in our daily routine is still un- 
settled enough to be interesting is shown 
by the fact that, in a questionnaire sent to 
one hundred high school librarians in all 
parts of the country, prompt, full and 
cordial responses were received from 
eighty-two. 

Of these eighty-two librarians, eight were 
working under conditions in which no 
permit system was possible or no special 
checking system necessary. In some cases 
the library was housed in the main study 
hall; in other cases crowded conditions 
made it necessary to use the library room 
as a study hall or even a recitation room. 
At the Emerson School in Gary, Ind., pu- 
pils are registered for regular library pe- 
riods, with a special teacher to check li- 
brary attendance. The Lincoln High 
School, Seattle, has a library directly ad- 
joining, but not in, the study hall. The 
attendance is taken in the study hall and 
students are upon their honor to come into 
the library only through the door con- 
necting the library and study hall. This 
arrangement does away with troublesome 
passes and noisy passing to the library, 
and gives the boy who comes in to use the 
dictionary no excuse for remaining the rest 
of the period to get his algebra lesson. At 
the same time, the library atmosphere is 
preserved and the connecting door stands 
as a constant invitation to those in the 
study hall to supplement mere textbook 
study with real reading. 

But most of us are not so ideally sit- 
uated. In the first place, instead of one 
study hall, the majority of these schools 
have anywhere from three to sixty rooms 
in use as study halls. In two-thirds of the 
schools students are expected to spend the 
whole period in the library, instead of re- 
turning to the study hall When they have 
finished their reference work. This plan 
is favored by "the powers that be" be- 
cause it obviates much confusion and keeps 



the corridors clear. But most librarians 
would prefer to have such students return 
at once and allow their places to be filled 
by others. 

Of the seventy-four librarians who wrote 
that they were using some system of ad- 
mission and attendance-checking, forty- 
eight expressed themselves as fairly well 
satisfied with the working of their meth- 
ods, while twenty-six were decidedly dis- 
satisfied. Naturally, the larger libraries 
(those having an average of fifty or more 
readers each study period) have more 
difficulty than smaller ones In finding a 
plan to meet all requirements. Only half 
of the larger libraries had found suitable 
systems, as compared with three-fourths 
of the smaller ones. So this part of our 
school library machinery seems to be In 
need of some tinkering even yet. 

It may be well to look Into the "why's" 
of the question of admission slips or passes 
before attempting to discuss the "how's." 
Why should a student be required to get 
permission from somebody before he may 
enter the library? Why so shackle him 
with red tape that often he is discour- 
aged before he starts? Why not let who- 
soever will come whensoever he will and 
read whatsoever he will? 

Seven librarians wrote that they had 
tried the pass system and had discarded it 
as being too much red tape. Miss Hall, 
of the Brooklyn Girls' High School, says 
of their present system: "Some pupils do 
cut recitations, but we feel it is better 
than the old pass system, when it was a 
difficult thing for pupils to get passes 
though they had to have special library 
reading, and when they could not come just 
to browse." The librarian of a manual 
training school writes, "Our boys and girls 
are not of a bookish nature, so every ef- 
fort is made to encourage them to do gen- 
eral reading. We used to have a permit 
system and the library attendance dwin- 
dled to six or seven a period." Now, with 
a simpler system, the attendance averages 
forty-five a period. 

Out of the forty-three librarians now us- 
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ing the pass system, fifteen have some 
fault to find with it. One says, "We try 
to make our library attractive — fortunately 
we have a beautiful room — but it seems to 
me we do all we can to keep pupils out." 
The student who makes bold to enter this 
library has to sign lists and get two 
signatures on a permit slip before he can 
rest in peace. 

Other librarians complain of the care- 
lessness and inevitable lack of uniformity 
in the method of issuing passes in a fac- 
ulty of fifty or sixty teachers. Some stu- 
dents yield to the temptation to forge a 
teacher's signature, to substitute the name 
of another pupil, or to lie when giving 
their reasons for coming to the library. 

Then, too, the pass system becomes an- 
noying and burdensome to the teachers 
who must issue the permits and to the li* 
brarian who must collect, certify, count, 
return, or file them. Study hall teachers 
dislike the rush and confusion of signing 
so many passes at the beginning of the pe- 
riod, and home room teachers at the be- 
ginning of the day. One librarian says, "I 
can see no reason for the signing by the 
teacher. It is a nuisance to him and ac- 
complishes nothing." Another says, "I 
very strongly disapprove of the slip meth- 
od in a high school of over five hundred" 
and complains of "the waste of time on 
the part of the librarian, standing at the 
door receiving slips, and the disorder and 
loss of time to waiting students whose 
work and questions must wait for the di- 
rection of the librarian. In a crowded pe- 
riod, this often means ten or fifteen min- 
utes." Another says, "The burden is on 
the librarian, who often stamps and re- 
turns eight hundred passes in a day." 

Neither are passes necessary as a means 
of checking attendance. Twenty-two of 
the thirty-one librarians not using the pass 
system have found some other satisfactory 
method of keeping track of the students. 
Several schools have student government 
monitors in halls and library to see that 
everyone is where he should be. Some 
school": are so small or have their halls so 



well patrolled that no other check is need- 
ed. In the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City, they are considering ad- 
mitting the students simply by requiring 
them to show their program cards. "There 
is no method of checking attendance. One 
was instituted, but so few failed to use the 
library admit that it was not considered 
necessary to continue the system." 

Of course, when students come to the li- 
brary for only part of a period, they usu- 
ally bring an admit slip marked with the 
time of leaving the study hall and take it 
back marked with the time of arriving at 
and leaving the library. In the libraries 
of the Passaic (N. J.) High School and 
the Washington High School of Portland, 
Ore., the time of arriving and leaving is 
stamped on the slip by means of an auto- 
matic clock. 

In most cases where admission slips are 
not required, if the students spend the 
whole period in the library, the routine of 
checking attendance follows one of the 
three following methods: 

1. The student goes first to the study 
hall, where he signs his name on the black- 
board, on a slip or on a list. He then 
comes to the library and again signs his 
name on a slip or list provided by the li- 
brarian. These two records may be com- 
pared at the end of the period or at the 
close of the day. In many schools they 
are never compared except when suspicions 
are aroused concerning individual students. 
If not checked, they are usually kept sev- 
eral days for reference. 

2. The student goes first to the study 
hall and leaves his name as above but does 
not sign again in the library. A 
teacher comes in from the study hall to 
check up or sends in the slips or list so 
that the librarian may do so. 

3. The student goes directly to the li- 
brary and there signs a slip or list pro- 
vided by the librarian. The record is sent 
to the study hall or session room to be 
checked with the absence list there. It is 
usually sent before the end of the period 
if there are only one or two study halls. 
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If there are many rooms to use as study 
halls the slips are taken by the students 
to their respective rooms at, or near, the 
end of the period, or else they are put in 
the teachers' mail-boxes in the office at the 
end of the day. 

Of course, none of these plans is abso- 
lutely perfect. Personally, I dislike any 
plan which places upon the students the re- 
sponsibility of notifying his study hall 
teacher of his whereabouts. It forces him 
to make an extra trip to the study hall, 
either before the period to leave his name, 
or after the period to return his slip. This 
makes for confusion in the study hall and 
tardiness in the library, besides shorten- 
ing the student's library period. Unscru- 
pulous students, if they find a teacher neg- 
ligent or careless about checking her slips, 
can easily cut periods or pass along their 
slips to friends who have been cutting. 
And unfortunately, some teachers consider 
the checking an extra burden which they 
have a right to shirk, especially if it has 
to be done at the end of the day when 
they are tired and anxious to get away 
early. But on the whole, all of these no- 
pass systems work very well if the teach- 
ers carry out their part faithfully. 

Then if the pass system discourages li- 
brary attendance, overburdens teachers, 
steals the librarian's time and is not neces- 
sary for checking attendance, why do for- 
ty-two librarians out of seventy-four still 
vse it, twenty-eight of them with professed 
contentment? Surely it is not due to in- 
difference, or fondness for red tape, or re- 
spect for tradition. I believe the use of 
the pass system in two-thirds of the small- 
er libraries argues that it is a result of 
their small size as much as a cause of their 
small attendance, no matter what may be 
the reason of the no-pass system being 
used in two-thirds of the larger libraries. 
The "why" of admission slips seems to be 
the lack of room in the library for all the 
readers who would like to come, or, if 
there is room, the lack of adequate assist- 
ance in supervising their work. 

When the seating capacity of the room 



is limited there should be some process of 
sifting the would-be readers before the pe- 
riod begins. Otherwise students will use 
their own judgment about when they need 
to come and it is not always sound. Li- 
brarians in the smaller rooms know how 
unpleasant is the task of weeding out the 
least-desperately-in-earnest readers and 
sending them grumbling back to the study 
hall. 

If a permit system must be used to cur- 
tail the number of readers, how can it be 
administered most efficiently and justly? 
This depends partly upon who issues the 
permits and partly upon their form. In 
about half of the libraries where passes 
are required they are issued by the study 
hall teachers. This really furnishes hard- 
ly any check at all. These teachers neither 
know or care whether or not Tom Brown 
needs to spend a period in the library. All 
they want to know is whether he is in the 
library if he is not in the study hall. To 
make sure of his whereabouts is all that 
should be asked of them. 

In a few schools the librarian herself 
issues the passes before school and during 
the noon hour. This provides a very ef- 
fective and definite check on the number 
of readers, but makes a great deal of work 
for the librarian at a very busy time. 

Eight libraries have passes issued by 
the home room teachers, with varying suc- 
cess. Several librarians wrote that these 
teachers considered this extra work quite 
a burden. Others complain that if a stu- 
dent forgets or does not have time to get 
a pass before school, or if an unexpected 
assignment is made, he cannot come to 
the library that day at all, since he does 
not meet his home room teacher again 
until the close of school. One librarian 
says, "The home room teacher, having no 
interest in the subject for which the stu- 
dent is supposed to use the library, signs 
the slip at random — consequently the li- 
brary is not used for reference work as it 
should be." 

Apparently all these objections are an- 
swered by the librarian of the Stadium 
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High School of Tacoma, where this system 
is used with success. On the first point 
she says, "I think some teachers consider 
the extra work a burden. However, this 
method distributes the work into the small- 
est amount possible to each teacher." As 
to forgetful students she says, "One of the 
most valuable features of the arrangement 
is that it makes it necessary for pupils to 
plan their work, and does not allow them 
to drift in with the tide of their friends. 
Any extra slip for unexpected assignments 
must be obtained from the clerk in the 
school office." As to its effect on the use 
of the library she says, "The system of 
permits we are using was devised to limit 
the number of pupils using the library to 
those who had reference work or leisure 
for reading. Since no pupils may be sent 
back to study hall (by a rule of the school) 
it was essential that the weeding out be 
done before and not after pupils came to 
the library. According to this plan pupils 
fill out slips in their roll rooms before 
school and got the roll teacher's signature. 
This means that the teacher who presum- 
ably knows the pupil best, who has the rec- 
ord of his grades and his work with other 
teachers, signs her name as her O. K. for 
the particular day and period named, for 
the study of a given subject. At any time 
the librarian may notify the roll teacher 
if the pupil is not carrying out the work 
he has laid down for himself, and the roll 
teacher then questions the pupil before 
signing more slips for him. This system 
has reduced the numbers from eighty or 
ninety per period to from forty to seventy, 
has dissolved groups, and practically elim- 
inated any discipline problem." 

Perhaps the most logical arrangement is 
to have the passes issued by the one who 
assigns the reference work for which the 
pass is granted — the teacher of the subject 
to be studied in the library. In this way 
the burden is distributed in due propor- 
tion to the very teachers who reap the 
benefits of the library in their pupils' work. 
It seems hardly fair for a study hall or 
roll teacher who may receive scarcely any 



help from the library in her class work to 
be called upon to sign library passes every 
day in the year. Out of thirteen libraries 
using this system only two had any fault 
to find, and that was due to clumsy meth- 
ods of checking attendance. At the Lin- 
coln Park High School in Tacoma "the roll 
teacher was given the sole privilege of is- 
suing the permit at first, but the teachers 
requested that the class teacher be also 
given the right, since the students meet 
the roll teacher but once a day. The time 
taken is negligible." Most subject teachers 
are willing to issue passes at any time 
when they are not teaching. But if they 
are wise they will fix certain times for 
this part of the day's work and will refuse 
to be bothered all day long. A good plan 
is to hand a pass to each member of the 
class during the class period in which the 
reference work is assigned— just as new 
textbooks would be given out, or paper for 
an examination. The day and period may 
be left for the student to choose at his 
convenience. The teacher should indicate 
on the pass the subject of study, making 
it as specific as possible, to aid the libra- 
rian in getting the right book into the 
pupil's hands. 

The pass issued by the subject teacher 
is just as effective in the weeding out 
process as that issued by the home room 
teacher. The subject teacher knows bet- 
ter than anyone else whether Tom Brown 
has any reference work to do for her, and 
she has direct evidence in his recitations 
and reports as to whether or not he makes 
good use of his periods in the library. 
Passes for general or recreational reading 
might be granted by home room teachers. 
In East Orange High School newspaper, 
magazine, or fiction reading is allowed on 
an English pass unless other work is 
specified by the teacher. 

No matter who issues the passes, they 
make the checking of attendance quite 
simple. There is no need for the student 
to report to the study hall first. He may 
report directly to the library as promptly 
as to any class recitation. The passes are 
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usually collected by the librarian and sent 
by her to the study hall or halls during 
the period. Her stamp or signature on 
each pass seems hardly essential. The 
fact that she has the pass to send certifies 
that the pupil must have come to the 
library. 

Several librarians use a double perfo- 
rated slip, usually issued by a home room 
or a subject teacher. The stub of the slip 
is left by the student in the study hall or 
session room where he is due and the other 
part brought to the library. This part 
is stamped by the librarian and sent by her 
or taken by the student back to the room 
from which the student came, there to be 
compared with the stub. Good forms of 
this kind of passes are used in the high 
school libraries of Manchester, N. H., New 
Haven, Conn., and Jefferson High School, 
Portland, Ore. In the Hughes High School, 
of Cincinnati, both parts of the pass are 
brought directly to the library. One part 
is kept by the librarian, the other sent by 
her to the study hall to be checked with 
the absence list there. This furnishes a 
permanent record for both study hall 
teacher and librarian, with the least pos- 
sible labor on their part. 

These perforated slips are also useful 
when students come to the library for 
only part of a period. The high school of 
Wichita, Kas., has a good form. Both 
parts are marked with the time of the 
student's leaving the study hall and one 
part is left with the study hall teacher. 
The other part is brought to the library, 
and the time of entering and leaving the 
library is marked on it. The two parts 
are compared when the student re-enters 
the study hall. 



Permanent passes are such time-savers 
for all concerned, I was rather surprised 
to find only eleven libraries using them. 
In most of these libraries permanent 
passes were issued only to library assist- 
ants, student government officers, post- 
graduates or seniors. In one they were 
issued to all history classes. Usually 
these students were registered in the li- 
brary for certain days and periods, and 
absences were noted by the librarian, the 
same as in a study hall. 

In the high school of East Orange, N. J., 
permanent passes are issued by any sub- 
ject teacher whose assignments require 
almost daily use of the library for any 
considerable period — perhaps for a month, 
usually for the whole term. They are good 
for any day or period, but for only one 
subject of study. Students come direct- 
ly to the library and the librarian sends 
to the study-hall a list of the names of 
those present. While collecting the tem- 
porary passes and copying names from the 
permanent passes the librarian notes 
whether each student is doing the kind of 
work indicated on his pass, and if he is 
not she sets him right or sends him back 
to the study hall. In a large library all 
this would take too much time, but there 
the attendance is never over forty and 
the students' work is not interrupted or 
kept waiting, so the system works very 
well. 

Let us hope that soon we shall all have 
such large library rooms, so many assist- 
ants and so many books that not one stu- 
dent shall ever be turned away by us for 
lack of a mere scrap of paper! 



CLASSIFICATION MAKING 
By A. Law Voge, Reference Librarian, Mechanics' -Mercantile Library, San Francisco 



Surprisingly little has been written on 
practical classification. Up to this time it 
seems to have been a one-man game; each 
hacking his own way through the wilder- 
ness of ignorance as best he could and 



leaving to the investigator who follows him 
a rough trail. Yet the investigator could 
not have made the trail himself. 

But the time has arrived when coopera- 
tion is permanently established in many 



